the Liberty Party Convention, of Ohio, at Mt. V cr- 
lion, juKc 9di, 1843, on t!ic following resolution: 
7th, Resc'xd, "That a long and melancholy experience 
ath shown, that liberty can malco no sale compromise 
th despotism; that the just expectations of our fatliera 
ave been frustrated by the aggrcsbiona of slavery; that 
stead of its being confined to its ancient limits, and grad* 
ijlly perishing there, slavery has continually, and in open 
efiance of the Constitution, extended its borders and 
{yejttgthoned its dominions; has nullified and set tit 
tioiight all the constitutional guaranties of our most sacred 
rights; has put a gag m the mouths of our Represeftta- 
IWs; has denied in the slave States to the citizens of free 
States the privileges and imihunities secured to them by 
iO' Constitution; has dishonored us in the eyes of all na- 
lionp, by Bustainuigslaveiy andth? slave trade at the very 
&t of the national govefnment; has Usurped the control 
^ our national administratioii.. negotiation, and legisla- 
J )n; has deni^ fires labor its justreviwd, by confining its 
S&ducts chiedy to the restricted and non-paying markets 
^tiie slave States; and now openly through the 

Md, striking down Whatever is most valuable in our_ in- 
ifeutions and \msr^FurnisJied for j)uhUcation hy re- 
lief Me Ccnvmtion. 
.Tt EThe fiiibstance of the following speech was also deliv- 
tejiSto a Inass ipectirig, in the Diamoifd market space, in 
Qxejktf of Pittsburgh, on Monday, the first of August^ 
smd requested to be published, by a vote of the 

eelangcX 



The resolution takes the ground, "tliat the jusi, : 
expectations of our fathers have been frustrated}', 
by the oppression of the slave power." Of this, Sir,* , 
we have the most melancholy prcof. What wote 
their expectations? What then- designp, whpn . 
they formed the Federal (jonstif uttoii 1 "To form : 
a mors perfect Union, establish justice, instire do-^;' 
mestic tranquillity, provide for common defenGej;; 
promote the general \velfare,and secure theblesjs-. 
ings of liberty lo ourselves and our posterity," / 
Have these expectations been met j, these desjgjiS ; - 
accomplished? The answer, No, comes up frora' .: 
all parts of our distracted, suffering, and alrnqst; : ; 
ruined country. ''^r 

We have heard much about tlie '*bl'esse<Sig?ritf 
of conjpromise, which framed the.constitution~r ; y 
formed this glorious Union,^' and the implied faitlif, 
of the compact. But what were the. interests . 
compromised, and the implied faith, whidi.out 
Southern brethren arcs contmually ringing: ili oui- ;^ 
ears? The interests compromised were the 



Mr. Presidenti—l am called by the Conven- 
ion .to speak to the 7th Resolution of the serle$ 
eported by the business committee, I would be' 
api^y, Sir,' could I do justice to the resolution, 
elieving as ^ do, that the doctrines which it con- 
ains are susceptible of the clearest proof; but I 
eel myself cramped in two respects; first, for 
,vant of ability, and. second, fot want of time. 

The ground assumed, that liberty can make no 
afe compromise with despotism, has been proven, 
nilyjby "long and melancholjr espeTience." The 
istory of our world is a record of this. The 
ry page of the historian exhibits, in letters of 
lood, that liberty can make no safe coifipronsise 
ith fepotism or slavery of any kind: liberty 
nd slavery are antagonistical principles, as much 
p as dat^^iJiess and light. No harmony can ever 
kist between them : when brought into coptact, 
ey will wac with each other, and this war can 
jily cease, by the overthrow of one or the other, 
"^he history of our race, Mr. President^ha^ made 
fee positions irutsnis; and the agitations of 
nr country, on the s bje^it of slavery, are but the 
atural operation of the contest between liberty 
^slavery J and these will continue, until one or 
lather shall be overthrown. Slavery will die, or 
must. 



terests of liberty zn^ the interests of si^isiej^tfe^ 
interests, of /ree labor and the intcresis <yfisl(i^-i^ 
labor. These were the conSictiiig interests wbicnl : 
contended for the mastery, and tlie cqmprpihtss; < 
attempted to secure both, but failed^ wholly iai^jvi: 
e ed, as we shall see presently. ^ When the Constir ■ . 
[ tution was adopted, slavery extended to all se<:-.y-y 
tions of the country j all the states were slaye r ■ 
stat8s,except one. .. Slavery then was not a secr 
tional question. The interests of slave labOr.ex*c , 
tended Jo all parts of the country, as did tlia in- 
terests of free labor. The only difference which; 
theii' existed was this: the southern states ha<J- 
many slaves, the nofthetn few. The one sectioft 
had a greater Interest in slavery than the; othdr, : : 
while ihe north was more interested in fre^labpf ju; 
but neither section .had aii . excii|sive JnijirestinT;' 
' the one, or the oiJier. And the naeanf adopt^g^^ • 
to secure these conflicting interests, all sexitionsr^ 
of OUT common country had an interest in; but?;, 
not^ij en«al interest. This is the true state of ^^sS; 
case, as it then existed, ; . . - : -^J ' 

We ihay now-inqiiireiaifvtliejnpans empioyedjj^ 
oMhe measures adopted, to secure those OTn€tC&^ 
ing ttrteresls. These we will find in ih^^.Consfe: 
tution. The northern states w'eri^ytr|Ke roOsir ; 
part, small,, and the southern ort^^^gOv ; The,; 
first had but few slaves, the second7t-^ti^. yThQSfe 
small stales were given an equal represesitalion; in; ^ 
the Senate, the stable branch oh'be' goyerncieftt^; 
SeeA-RT. I. Sec. 3. of the GonstltiitioWN^f ■tne 
United States. According to this ,arra^geiijenv7 
the little State of Rhode Island fiad,-i^*Msi^S^^^^^ 
muclr power in the Senate as tte%go §tate qf 
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J the Liberty Pmty Convention, oS' 
noHi June 9&, 184a, on iho foJlowi^ 

•ySbi Ke^ojlved, "That a lonK and mcl 
ath shown, that libc^ily con nialcci|_ 
^ith despotism; that th& just expectafc 
Uve been frustrated by the aggrcssij- 
Qstead of its being confined to its anae 
lialiy perishing there, slavery contii__ 
gdefiancB of. the Constitution, extend^ 
iMr¥^]^th&'.iicd its dominions; has ni3=_ 
iitought all the constitutional guarantie = 
flights; has put a gsjg in the mouths 
vesr, has denied in the slave States t( 
7tEles the privileges and immvmitits 5~ 
g Jie^ Constitution; has dishonored us it =^ 
mme, by sufifc»ining slavery andthe sh 
mt of tne national govefnment; has = 
'f our national administration, nego = 
in; has denied free labor its just rewi 
(dacts^efly to the restricted and : 
the slave States; and now openly ar- 
id, striking down whatever is most |E 

tutions and ]m3'"—Fitrnishedforh:p^ 
est of the Converation,' E_ 

\.^he substance of the followmg sp = 

le-SL-to a mass meeting, hi the Diamo 
Ifiqiity of Pittsburgh, on Monday, 
[JS^S, imd requested to be publishf 
leeting.]' ! , 

' ~ ' =o 
Mr. Presidenti — I am calle-ir;: 
lion to speak to the 7th Resolui =_ 
reported by the business commit|= 
]iappy, Sir, could ! do justice t|=^ 
Relieving as I do. that the dec(rig_; 
lains are susceptible of! the cle|= 
jfeel myself cramped hi two i|=co 
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^.s'<iompTomise with^-^sSpotisrefSK 
kruly, bv i'lpog ago^lascfioryv^^ 

^[jiddvlffiat liberty can make nolE-. 
Svjtfr despotism or slavery of |= - 

.^'ag dj^^ess ail J JtgS. No^ 
Ikisi-lieiwefn tben/: when broup 
l^f'wUi ^sr with each other, |='^ 
'llf^Seasc By the overthrow of||^ 

history of our race, Mr. Pra= 
Ihese positions tndsms; and Izco 
Dur country, on the subject of s|LM 
latural operation of the contesf: § 
nd slavery; and these will contSzCM 
Be other shall be overthrown. 
iBerty must. 



The resolution takes the ground, «thnt the jus*; ; , , 
expectations of our father^ have been frustraiedj' 
by the oppression of ihe.elave power." Of this, Sifj', 
v;o have tlie most melancholy proof. What were\ . i 
their expectations? What their design?, vsJiea 
tiiey formed the Federal CtoKStitiUion ? "To fortn 
a mors perfect Union, eslabliphfostice, insure dp--; 
n;estic tranqiiillity, pro.V) i!e fur common defence^;: , ' 
promote the'getieral \velfare, and secure ib^bleii??-, 
ings of liberty to " ourselves and our posterity.'?. ,. 
Have these espectatidns been met, these tlesigaa ■ < , 
accomplished? The answer, No, comesj^^ifrp^v : "! 
all parts of our distracted, suffering} and :^mQ§ir r 
ruined country. •■ ■irv ' 

We have heard much about tluj "blessed^^ipti;;:; -^' 
of compromise, which framed the constitudoii-:-; , 
formed this glorious Union," and the impUedfe^;^: r- 
of tiie compact. But what were the intenjstal y 
compromised, and the implied faitlr, whjdlo«r - f 
Southern brethren arc continu;ally ringi% % pur-i ; 
ears? The interests compromised, were the :fn';|A: 
ierests of libertp and the interests of slaveryiih&jl^^ 
interests o^freelahoT and the hderesi£0M^e0^:. 
IdJ^OT. Ttese were the cohflicti.^g interests whichv: : 
contended for the raastery, and the comprorht.^iJ: , ; 
attempted to secure both, but failed, wholly faij;:; V 
ed, as we shall see presently. When- the Ceasti- . : 
~ tution was adopted,; slavery extended to sli'^".-^ ■, 
tions of the country; all the States were sla^e :::- 
slates,oscept "-ne. .. Slavery then \va.<5 not a sec?: 
tional question. . The interests of slave labqr,^*"" 
tended to all parts of the country,' as did thainr-" 
terestsoffreeiabof. The o?Jf difeence wiiiqii:,- - 
then" existed, was this: the'^ southern states had , 
many skve%;tl3eiiortbe*n few. Ther^ne section. 
h3d!.-i fr6ater Interest in slavery'than ihe othefy; j 
AV^iie.lhe aorth was more interested in free labor 5: 
bat neither section' bad an exclusive interest im. 
theoTic. or the other. And the raeani adopted 
to, see^pTG th3.'?e conflicting interests, alt sections;. ; 
^ iiio ofoy!- Common, country had an interest in; but 
-^X^ss of j not an equal interest. This is the true stateof the; 
— ■ case, as it then existed. • ; 

We may now? inquire into the means employed^: 
or tfe. measures adopted, to secure those jconflict^^ 
ing interests. These we will find in ite; ponsti- 
tution. The northern states wfcreflSitifs jnost : 
part, small,, and the southern on^^ii^.i,-..Tiie . 
first had but few slaves, the second/>wpj?.tThose. 
small !?taL5c were given an equal reprasisntatiob in, 
tlie Senate ;e stable branch of the" government- -i; 
Sec A&T. i. z>-zc. 3. of the Gonsfitutiori^^^of Mq J 
United States. According to this arrangement,'- 
the little State of Rhode Island ha4\,a»d;l!a3,;a.^^ 
muchpovkv in the Senate as the ||rg8 Stale; oF 
Virginia, the mother of Presidents; wTiOsc ferritoff 
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IB nearly as large as;the.sjxN^^v England States, 
and had the^a liiiopuit^tioB'eqEi^l^td teii-scventeenths 
of theirs. Thfs w&s giving free labor, through the 
small states, power to protect its interests in the 
Senate, and this was then thought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee. And the interest of slave labor 
was secured in this wise. The masters, whose 
interest slave labor was, were given representation 
in the Lower House for their slaves, five slsves 
counting as three other persons. See Conslitu- 
lion, Art. 1. Sec. 2. Now, Sir, if you wish to 
find the representative weight of three o{ out full 
grown, well fed, consequential Buckeyes, pl:tce 
them in the scale of representation \\'i\h Jive Vir- 
ginia negroes, and you have their weight to a 
feather. I see some, who look as if they would 
like to weigh more than this: but they cannot.— 
Why you, Sir, who have the honor to preside over 
the councils of this great Liberty Convention, 
are but two-fifths heavier than a southern slave. — 
Is it any marvel, that northern men are lightly 
esteemed by our southern statesmen, when some 
of them own as much representative weight as 
all the Representatives of the free States in their 
non-delegate citizen capacity? Surely not. This 
arrangement gave the slave power fourteen mem- 
bers on the floor of the first Congress under the 
Constitution, a little over one-fifih of the whole 
But this was not all. The slave power 
of votes for President and 
Vice President. Sec Art. 2. Sec. 1. And for 
this power, they were to pay tax to the support of 
the general government, in the same proportion. 
Direct taxes and representation were always to 
be equal. These were the measures adopted to 
secure the conflicting intermsts of free and slave 
labor. These are the principles of the comprom- 
ise. And these fourteen Representatives, wliicii 
have increased until they are now Tu-ENxv-rivE, 
and will bo thikty in tlie next Congros?, accord- 
ing to the Apportionment Bill pussed by the 
House, and now in the Senate,* J will denomi- 
nate the Prffltorian guard of the ehive^poweir. — 
Thus the slave power obtained a great increase of 
power in the Lower House, the popular brancli of 
Congress, for which they were to pay in the sup- 
port of the general government. This lessened the 
expenses of free labor; for the more slavery gave, 
the less liberty would have to give. Thus, free 
ia&or obtained an increase of power in the Sen- 
ate, and a decrease of the burthen of supporting 
the general government, and the slave power an 
inqrease of power in the Lower House, and in 
the electoral college; for which more than their 
proportion of the burden of tfie government was 
to be borne. These are the principles of compro- 
mise, as laid down in the Constitution. These 
are the principles we hear so much about. 

♦The Senate did not agree to the ratio fixed by the 
Hoase; but increased it to 70,680, which gives the slave 
power 21 members on the floor of Congress for their 
'slaves, and the same number of votes for President and 
Vice Prssident. 



I will now call the attention of the Conventiorli 
to the implied faith of the compact, about which 
we hear so much. What is that implied faitfe? 
Is it that slavery must live forever? No, Sir. — 
When the Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution was in session, it was proposed to give 
Congress power to abolish slavery in (he states; 
but, if f mistake not, South Carolina and Georgia 
were opposed to this proposition, and argued that 
the states could each, for itself, abolish slavery 
more safely and advantageously, than the general 
government could do it for all the states; and the 
ten yielded to the tno, and left the abolition of 
sl.ivery to the states, with ttie understanding, that 
the states would abolish it. This is the implied 
faith of the compact. Not that slavery should 
become the corner stone of the republican edifice; 
but that it should cease, for ever cesse — not by 
the action of the general government, but by the 
states. When the Constitution Was adopted^ 
slavery was regarded as a fast waning system. 
This connection was universal — Washington, Jef-j : 
ferson, Henry, Grayson, Tucker, Madison, Wy ihel 
Pendleton, Lee, Mason, Page, lElandolph, Iredelli 
Pinkney, L. Martin, and nearly all the illustriou 
names South of the Potomac, proclaimed it ii 
the face of day. And it was urged in the Coit • 
venlion that formed the United States Constiti ■ 
lion, that the word slave should pot be used i i 
it. So that "when slavery should cease, ther s 
might remain tipon our National Charter no re 
cord that it had ever been." And, Sir, what di< 
this implied faith lead to? To the abolition of 
slavery in six of the old thirteen states.-^ 
All the slates but South Carolina and Georgia 
took hold of the sul)ject in good earnest, and 
ihe result is asjust stated; Anti-Slavery Societies 
were formed, or those already formed made more 
(iff .ctive, in these state? ; and even Virginia and 
North Carolina had powerful societies: the last 
nanied State h:id one with forty auxiliaries; and 
these states ere this would have been free states, 
had not slavery pursued the course complained of 
in the resolution. 'J'his I will show more clearly 
presently. The implied faith of the compact was 
that slavery should i:ease ; that this foul stain should 
be removed from the escutcheon of our country; 
not by Congress, but by the States. Yes, sir, this 
is the implied faith about which we hear so much. 
I repeat it, sir, this is the imph>d faith, and had 
I the power, I would sound it in the ears of eve- 
ry American; yea, of every slaveholder. But 
has the south redeemed this plighted fitlM No, 
verily, no! They have violated thisl^mij they 
have thereby afllictod the free labor of tbedcoun*' 
try very greatly, as we shall see present!^, and 
are now adding insult to injury, by demanding 
the perpetuity of what they were bound to abol- 
ish, in the most insolent manner, and treating 
with the utmost indignity every efibrt to induce 
them to redeem their plighted faith. 

So much for the compromise, and so, much Tor 
the implied faith of ihe compact. Haying thus 



stated the principles of the compromise, I will 
proceed to notice how tho power thus conceded 
to the slave interest has operated for the benefit of 
slave labor, and the hurt of freemen's rights and 
interests. 

Our government is composed of three depart- 
ments: Legislative, Judicial and Executive. — 
What influence has slavery exerted over these de- 
partments? I will take the last first, and point cut 
some of the effects it has had on this department. 
The Executive is a very powerful branch of the 
government. To this belongs the appointing 
power — power to appoint foreign ministers, and 
more than a swarm of home dependants, who, 
being the creatures of his will, ure the creatures 
cf his will — the servants ofJiis interests. True, 
many of these appointments are sttbjec'L to rat- 
ification by the Senate; but tint body cannot 
originate. Add to this, the Exocu live has the ve- 
to power, which the present incumbeiil seems dis- 
posed to use freely, to tlio no small grief of his 
friends, and to som« small degree of pleasure to 
his enemies. IJy«thc investment of this power tiie 
Legislative department is held in check, and it 
takes two thirds to carry a bill over the will of the 
Executive. This is a powerful department of 
the government. The slave power has had from 
fourteen to twenty-five votes for President from 
tho formation of the government to the present 
time. These votes are exfr.':, over and above their 
just ratio of free population. Here wo have 
the reason of the courtesy of our presidential 
candidates to tlie south. Mr. Van Buren pledged 
himself to the south, that he would veto any bill 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and General Hurridon manufactured 
speeches for two markets; for southern slavehold- 
ers and northern abolitionists. Why this cringing 
to the south, this giv' ig up of manliness, and 
bowing of the neck? The slave power has a blun- 
derbuss which shoola iwenti/-f ve bullets, and be 
assured, Mr. President, it is no small matter (o 
have this southern ordnance fired at an aspirant 
for the highest gift of a free and powerful nation; 
and it is quite an object to have it pour its twen- 
ty-five slugs at ah opponent; hence the mighty 
struggle, in the campaign of 1840, to secuie the 
service, of this great gun. Mr. Van Buren \va,-i 
selected by one party, and General Harrison by 
the other, both from free states, but both in the 
jntereet at slavery. The one pledged to veto 
the abolition of slavery in the district of Colum- 
bia, and the other a favorite son of the old do- 
minion, who bad always acted with the south, 
when called to act on the subject. The tail of 
one ticket was made of R. M. Johnson, of slave 
holding Kentucky, a regular built southern amal- 
gamationist — an aboveboard one, and that of the 
other of John Tyler, a Virginia shve holder, and 
slave breeder. But I believe it is now genemtly 
concluded, that this tail docs not make a good 
head; no wonder-«^he tail was not made of the 
right sort of material, for sny ^nod thing. I would 



advise my Whig friends, the next time they mako 
a tail, be sure to take material that will make a 
h3»d abc, should occasion call for it. But do 
not misunderstand me. I do not say what I do of 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, by way 
of comparative reproach. . Not so : " a ought not to 
be named in the same day with many other south- 
ern statesmen. They too have black wives; they 
too have yellow children; they are just as bad in 
these respects as R. M. Johnson. But, sir, there 
is this difference: he had a dark complected wo- 
man for a wife, and he treated her as a man should 
treat his wife; he had colored oflTspring, and he 
anted the part cf a father to them. I confess, sir, I 
have no admiration for his taste ; it would not be 
mine, under any circumstances I can think of; 
but as it was his taste, he is entitled to credit, for 
treating as a husband should his dark deary, and 
as a father should his own children. This man 
must not be cl;jssed with those who sell the moth- 
er of their own children, to be the accomplice of 
njiother's guilt; their own offspring for slaves; 
iheir own daughters for prostitutes. No, sir; iho 
''Grer^' crossings of Kentucky" must not be class- 
ed with such men. I!have more respect for him, 
than for many of his southern brother patriarchs, 
though I do not, cannot admir? his taste. 

But we do not only see our presidential candi- 
dates bowing low at the foot of the slave power, 
i>ul wc see that power filling the ,>residehtial chair. 
Out of fifty-two years, that chair has been filled 
forty by slaveholders, and twelve by men frona 
free stales; and four of those tAvelve by a man 
(Mr. Van Buren) as much under the power of the 
south as any slaveholding President ever was: so 
we maiy say that the Executive has been in the in- 
terest of slave labor forty-four years out of fifty- 
two. The free states are about two-thirds of the 
free population of this nation. The one third 
hw.ve had the Executive in its interest fohty-foor 
years out of fifty-two, and the presidential chair 
has been filled forty years of this time by slave- 
holders. Is this a fair shake? I see No iri many 
countenances, and I hear No from different parts of 
the house, and it will not be long, sir, until a No, 
that will make the knees of despotism tremble, 
will be heard through the length and breadth of 
the land. May the time make haste., 

But it may be contended, that it maiters net 
where the executive is from, so he is a good man. 
This may be, and it' may not be. If it matters 
not what portion of th<r country the Executive 
branch of the government isi from, it cannot be 
of much importance where the Legislature is 
from. And on this principle we may just as well 
hold aoclections for Congress, and let the south 
rr.«Jiiage this department of the government also. 
They will do it, if we will bear the expense. Ves, 
Sir, they will make our laws and execute thero too^ 
if we will pay them well for so doing. What say 
you, fellow citizens, to this? Are you willing that 
the slave power shall centrol the legislation of the 
country ? You may as well, or at least they hav» 
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done it, but you may not have known it. You look 
indignant ai the bare mention of giving up your 
part in the law making department of the gov- 
ernment. And what, I ask again, is the diflerence 
between controlling the Executive and tiie Legis- 
lature, so far as our interest is concerned? The 
difference beticixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee. 

But that we have an interest in the executive 
department of the government will appear from 
the manner in which that department has man- 
aged the diplomacies of the nation. Our diplo- 
matic agents have been instructed, /z'mc and again, 
to negociate with the governments of Europe, to 
have .he duty on rice, potton and tobacco re- 
duced, to favor the growers of these articles; and 
the duty on cotton, \hQ great staple of the south, 
now pays but 70 cts. on the cwt., in the Custom 
Houses of Great Britain; and the duty on rice 
^3 not of much importance, yet enough for our 
present executive to ca}l the attention of Congress 
to it, in his annual message. But no instructions 
have been given to negociate for the reduction pf 
duty on corn ; while these duties amount to a 
prohibition — in some states of the market to $5 
on the barrel of flour. The barrel of flour which 
cost here $5, and cost $3 to take it there, ijj eaten 
by the English or Irish laborers at ^12. Thus 
the grain or" the freu states, amounting to near two 
hundred millionn of bushels, is shut out of foreign 
markets, and not one word is heard from our slave- 
holding executive. Do not be alarmed, Sir, at 
the sound of 200,000,000 of bushels: this state 
will produce this year, should the present crop be 
pafely harvested, between 25 and 30 millions of 
wheat, besides corn and rye in abundance — in all 
more than one fourth of that amount. But this 
is not all, nor is it the worst. We heard last 
night. Sir, from our candidate for Governor, Judge 
King, tlja't our Minister to England, Mr. Steven- 
son, attended a meeting of the corn law party, and 
advised the continuation of these duties. And, 
Sir, the Judge made this assertion, with the docu- 
ment in hand to prove it. But why this, you 
may inquire? Yes, truly, we may inquire why 
this— rour minister advising the prohibition of 
the staple of two-thiris of the free people of his 
governmept^ from the ports of a foreign power? — 
This is truly ^tj-ange, but it is not inexplicable. — 
The cotton and sugar states buy, for the most 
part, their grain f;om the more northern states, 
and if this grain cannot find a market abroad, it 
will soon become a drug at home, and the soulh- 
lerp planters will be ajble to buy it cheap — feed 
thejr slaves cheap — make cotton cheap. Here, 
Sir^ is the key that unlock? the whole mystery. — 
pap I will call attention to Sfiother point. I have 
pot ithe data ?o show how the executive has fa- 
vored the interest of slavery in appointing to all 
pfiices. I wish I had; but of the fourteen foreign 
ministers and charges ,de afliiires appointed by our 
present Chief Magistrate, eleven are from slave 
ptates — tiDo-thirds of the people have threCj and 
one-third eleven. Is this a fair shake? 



The Secretary of Stale is one of the most im- 
}»orlant f inctionaries of the government, having 
charge of our foreign relations. This important 
office hay been filled ten times out of fifteen by a 
slaveholder: hence the frequent negociation with 
foreign courts for the surrender of fugitives from 
labor, and the neglect of the interests of free la- 
bor. Out of twenty-seven Judges of the Supreme 
Court, seventeen have been from slave states.—- 
The North has not had a Chief Justice since 1801. 
The Attorney General, the constitutional adviser 
of the President, has been from the slave states, 
twelve times out of seventeen. The one-third 
have had twelve, and the two-thirds five. Nor 
can I slop yet , sir. The executive has negotiated 
treaties with the Indians, which have compromit- 
icd our character as a nation, and burdened us with 
enormous expenses. The Florida war was the 
consequence of some of these unjust and dis- 
graceful treaties — a war which has cost the nation 
more than the last war with England, in dollars 
and cents, and in reputation, more than any peo- 
ple, civilized or savage, ever paid. Why, Sir, the 
very name, the blood hound war, will be a nation- 
al leprosy. Must history record, shall future gen- 
erations read, that the sons of those fathers who 
baptised Bunker's Mount .with the virgin blood 
of freedom; who won freedom's race with foot 
marks of blood; around whose names settles a 
halo of glory brighter than the fires of Lexington, 
were made the companions of dogs — adorned a 
canine regiment with their fathers', yea, more, with 
freedom's flag; fought freedom's battles under the 
wide spreading wings of the American Eagle, rank 
and file with long eared, slavering Cuban dogs; 
companions in arms, in freedom's holy war, with 
Captain Jowler, Major Tray and Colonel Bow- 
ser? Was ever a nation so disgraced ? Why Sir, 
every feeling of my heart is roused to indigna- 
tion. I am an American ; America is my coun- 
try; my earthly destinies, my time born hopes are 
inseparable from this my home, and this the home 
of my children. And shall I not feel when her 
honor is humbled in the dust, when the briglrlness 
of her noon-tide glory is shrouded in blackness. 
I must feel— I will feel; and, could I inspire my 
countrymen with the feelings of my heart, they 
v^ould fly ,to the rescue, and lift the fallen honor 
of our country, and set her glory on high. Now, 
I leave this convention to decide whether the free 
laborers of the free states, and of the slave states 
also, have not suffered much from the executive 
department of the government being in the inter- 
est of slavery, and if this department ought not to 
be in the interest of free labor, at least two thirds 
of the time. 

I will next call the attention of the convention 
to the judicial department of the government, iii 
which we will have a still more clear view of the 
influence of a slavery executive. The Supreme 
Court of tlie United States is the constitutional 
expounder of all laws, both constitutional and le- 
gislative. What that Court says is law is lawj 
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what il says id coHstitutiou is conslitulion; from 
its decision there is no appeal. This august tribu- 
nal is composed of nine Judges. These Judges 
ere appointed by the President, subject to tlie con- 
currence of the Senate. But the Senate cannot 
originate an appointment: they must concur with 
the President, or the ofiico must remain vacant. 
It is with the President to say who shall be Judge, 
subject to the concurrence of the Senate. 

The officers of this department are made by the 
President, and thus the Executive, in one sense, 
controls the Judiciary. There have been twenty- 
seven Judges appointed to that Court, seventeen 
of whom were from slave states. Thus the one- 
third has had ceventeen, and the two-tliirds ten. 
There are nine Judges on the Supreme Bench ; 
fine are from slave states, and fovr from free 
states. The one-third of the people have ybur- 
ninths of this branch of the government, and the 
two thirds hut four-ninths. Is this a fair shake ! I 
hear, No, and I see some Noes in the countenances 
of many present, which are silent Noes. They 
are too big for utterance, filled with indigna- 
tion. With your leave, Mr. President, I will call 
them indignation mutes, which will bre-xk silence 
at the ballot box. 

But, Sir, this is not all. The Chief Justice has 
been from a slave state for forty years; since 1801. 
Wherf the venerable Marshall died, as a matter of 
course, his successor ought to have been from a 
free state. But not so: no one would or did suit 
Geh. Jackson but Mr. Taney, a Maryland slave 
holder, who was not among the most distinguish- 
ed jurists of the country; but he was a slaveholder, 
yea, more, a Roman Catholic; and it was thought 
that his appointment would unite the Catholics 
in his favor at the then coming election. I do 
not mention his religion out of disrespect. 1 pro 
scribe no man on account of his religion, but to 
show the working of political craft. Now, Sir, is 
it a matter of no interest to the free states, that 
this important branch of the government should 
Jiave been always in the interest of slavery? Is 
this no concern of ours? Yes, Sir, we are deeply 
interested, our posterity are interested, our coun- 
try is interested ; let us remember these interests 
at the ballot box. 

1 might show. Sir, how the honor of the Su- 
preme Court has been tarnished by conflicting de- 
cisions relative to slavery, in the great Mississip- 
pi case, and in the case of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, b.ut tiflrie !vvill not permit. I must forego 
this, and will next pall the attention of the con- 
vention to the influence of the slave power over 
the Legislative department of the Government. 

This department is composed of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Vice President 
of the United States is President of the Senate. 
The House elects the presiding officer. When 
the Vice President is absent, the Senate elects a 
President pro tempore. There have been about 
400 elections to fill this office, and near one hun- 
,dred different persons have been President pro 



tern, of the Senate, since the fornialiun of the 
government. The same person hac filled the of- 
fice frequently. If I mistake not, Mr. King, of 
Alabama, was elected ten times: but I will not be 
positive, as I speak frcra memory, and the exact 
number in any of these points is of no impor- 
tance to the argument; I can be near enough to 
elucidate the matter in hand. Of the whole num- 
ber of Presidents pro tern., about sixteen have 
been from the free states, and all the rest of the 
hundred, or near a hundred, from the slave states. 

The Speaker of the Lower House of Congress 
is one of the most important functionaries of this 
department of the Government. He appoints all 
the standing committees' to whom the interests of 
the country are committed, decides points of or- 
der, subject to an appeal to ibe House; and gives 
the floor to speakers, subject to a like appeal. — 
We have had, if I mistake not, twenty-nine Speak- 
ers of Congress, twenty of whom have been 
from the slave states, and only nine from the 
free states. The one-third has had twenty, and 
the two-thirds wine; and this chair has beeirfille(^ 
by a slaveholder, with but one single exception, 
since 1819. In the hsi ihirty-two years the one- 
third has had the office in their service thirty. 
years, and the two-thirds two years. Were alj, 
these things the result of mere accident? or is the 
hand of Joab in all this? I see many look aston- 
ished at the announcement of these facts, but wa 
shall see the explication of all this presently. 

I will now proceed to notice some of the laws, 
passed, for I cannot notice all, to favor the interr 
ests of slave labor. I will pass over the first sev- 
enteen years of the government, and commence^ 
at 1807. In this year the embargo was laid. This 
was done by the South and West, and done, too, 
to the great injury of the Noi lk The North was 
then engaged extensively in foreign trade; our 
commerce was in a very prosperous slate. But 
John Bull and Bonaparte had treated us amiss, 
and to get satisfaction of them, all the Yankee no*- 
ses down east had to be cut off to spite their faces, 
our trade ruined, and our shipping left to rot. — • 
Next we were plunged into a war which increased 
our national debt, and cost thousands of lives and 
much general distress — a war which did not gain 
us one foot of territory, or any thing else, that I 
know of; but I only notice these to prepare the 
way for something more important, and will ihercr 
fore not dwell. 

By the embargo, non-intercourse law, and the 
war, our commercial relations were broken off 
with the commercial world, for near nine year?, 
from 1807 tc 1816; during this time we were left 
to our own resources, and, to use a Bupjjeye 
phrase, it was "root, hog, or die.'* The foreigj) 
goods v/hich had been imported before this inter- 
ruption of commerce were all consumed before 
1816; and we were driven by necessity to pror 
vide for ourselves, and spinning, weaving and ful- 
ling became the order of the ^ay. Linsey was 
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that lime, and so were flannels: these were taken 
to the fulling mills, and fulled, dyed and dressed: 
and fulled linsey and homespun fulled cloth hc- 
came common for men, and in their undressed 
state were worn by women. Jeans were made for 
men, which cost nothing to full and dross. Our 
bowls and dishes were made in many instances by 
our mud potters, and they were no great beauties, 
I assure you, sir: yes, and noggins were also used. 
I have seen noggins; and, all in all, we wore re- 
duced to a very plain democratic style. During 
this period, necessity, the mother of invention, in 
duced many to commence manufacturing on a 
small scale, to make finer fobrics than the,ordina- 
ry homespun, and some indispensables which 
could not be made without machinery. Thus a 
number of manufacturing establishments sprung 
up in different parts of tlie country, and consider- 
able investments were made in home man uflicto- 
ries. These answered a valuable purpose, we 
could not have gotten along without tiicm, or at 
least not gotten along well. 

When peace was obtained, and our commercial 
relations with the old world restored, these infant 
manufactories were about to be prostrated : tliey 
could not compete with the large capital, the im- 
proved skill, and the low price of labor in foreign 
.countries; and these establishments, which had 
rendered us such important se:vice, must sink, 
and those who had invested capital in them sudor 
great loss. This state of things gave rise to the 
cpnception of a protective tariff, to protect our 
hpme industry^ II was then said, I know not 
vith how much truth, that Mr. Jefferson changed 
big views on this subject in 1814 — that, up to that 
time, he contended that the true interests of this 
C.puntry consisted in cultivating the earth, and ex- 
changing our agricultural productions for the man- 
ufactures of other climes; but then he came into 
the opiDion, that we ought to bo a manufacturing 
ag well as an agricultural people. The north re- 
sisted the tariff, on the ground that it would in- 
jure their trade. The northern Federalists were 
then .the advocates of free trade. Out of the thir- 
ty-six northern voles in 1816, but ten voted for 
the tariff; The south then went for high tariff: 
it v?as the darling child of democracy, southern 
democracy. I seriously suspect. Sir, that the ten 
Yankee votes were ail democratic, for there were 
at time some democrats in the North. The tarilT 
of si:?teenj Iwenty-tbur, twenty-eight, thirty-two, 
and even the compromise of thirty-three, were all 
passed by Democrats, and signed by Democratic 
Presidents. And what, sir, do we find after all 
this? The. Democrats bawling out against high 
tariff, and for free trade. If past acts prove any 
thing, the Democrats are the tariff party. Sir, i 
amatariff man, and an old Jefibrsonian, Virginia 
Democrat, and because I have not changed my 
creed, I am no longer in favor with the patent 
Democracy of this day. I fear, sir, that politics 
change like fashions. 1 read, not long sinccj of 
an old lady,' 102 years old: she had been married 
about her twentieth year, and on her birth day, 



and more than eighty years after her marriage day, 
she put on her wedding gown, which she had 
kept, and it was in the very tin of the fashion; 
::nd this was not all, it had been in fashion seve- 
ral times ))roviously. I do not know that my tar- 
iff crcv^d will come in fashion as often as the old 
lady's gown; but one thing I do know — what was 
the very height of the fashion with Federalists 
when I was a young man, is now all the go with 
patent Democracy. And why this change? Be- 
cause their southern masters bid them. They 
have undertaken to do the slaveholders' work with 
keenest zest. But, sir, I have not risen to make 
a tariff speech; I will proceed no further on this 
point. 

The tariff of sixteen was a southern measure, 
gotten up to protect the manufactories which had 
sprung up during the embargo and war; and this 
policy was an invitation to capitalists to invest 
tlieir cnpitnl in manufactories. 1 want this mat- 
ter distinctly stated. The manufacturers did not 
ask the government for protection; the govern- 
ment extended protection unasked, and thus in- 
vited the capitalists to manufacture. I wish this 
to be carefully noted. Thus the fiithof the gen- 
eral government was pledged to give such protec- 
tion as v,'ould moke what might be invested rea- 
sonably productive. The faith of the nation was 
pledged to this; pledged to her own citizens — 
oledjR'd in the most solemn manner. 

Tlie south made protection the ostensible reason 
for the tariff; but we will be able to find another, 
and a poweiful reason. The government was to 
be supported by direct tax. This would subject 
the slave holders to pay tax for their nearo repre- 
sentation in Congress; and though they hud tried 
to avoid the operation of direct taxes, by excise 
and duties on foreign goods, previous to 1816, 
they had not entirely succeeded. In '16, when 
the protecting tariff was passed, the direct tax act 
was repealed ; and from that day to this, the south 
have not paid one red cent for their negro repre- 
sentation in Congress; and have slipped out of 
from thirty to forty millions of the expenses of 
the government, which they were to pay for their 
slave representation; while they still keep the re- 
presentation ; and this immense sum has fallen on 
us — on free laborers. If the government should 
now be supported according to the provisions of 
the Constitution — by direct tax, as it was origi- 
nally intended to be, in the main, the slave states 
would have to pay two millions seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually, extra, over their proportion, 
as free citizens of the country. For their twen- 
ty-five members are a little over one-tenth o( iho 
representation of Congress, and this sum is but 
the one-tenth of the present expenses of the gov- 
ernment; and the Constitution provides that di- 
rect taxes and representation shall be equal; each 
state shall pay in proportion to its representation. 
See Constitution, Akt. 1. Sec. 2. Now, sir, this 
is no small sum to save, for the card table, or race 
course. 

And what do we hear about the compromise, 
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that formed this arrangement? Why are these 
changes rung upon our ears? — "the blessed spirit 
of compromise that formed this glorious union;" 
"the blessed bargain;" "tho glorious bargain;" 
"stick to the bargain," &.C. But what was the 
bargain — "the blessed bargain?" Why, sir, the 
slave power was to have twenty-five votes in Con- 
gress, and the same number for President and 
Vice President; for which they were to pay, in 
support of the general governmenfj $2,700,000. 
This is the bargain, as the matter now stands. — 
But they have both sides of this ''blessed bargain," 
and this makes it so very blessed to them, they 
have the representation and the money too. Let 
me-iliuslrate this case; I sell you my horse for 
$100; you are to have the horse, and I the $100; 
this is the bargain; 1 get the money, and pnt it in 
my pucket, and by some device you get the hun- 
dred dollars out of my pocket, and put it into 
yours, mount the horse, and canter off with horse 
and money both; I call to you, stop, Mr., there is 
a mistake in this business; you were !o have the 
horse, and I the ^iCO; but you have hoth; come! 
come! this will not do, the matter must be set 
right. You reply, stick to the bargain! Oh the 
bargain! "The blessed bargain!" "The glorious 
bargain!" Stick to the bargain. Brat I reply, the 
bargain was this: you were to have the horse, and 
I the hundred dollars; tliis was the bargain; stick 
to it. Bill you put spurs to the horse, and offyou 
gOjSinging and shouting, ''stick to the bargain;" 
and I run after you, almost out of breath, demnnd- 
ing compliance with the bargain, or something 
equivalent. Just at this stage, up comes my good 
friend, wlio sits here on my right, and with al- 
m.ost more than parental kindness, tries to take 
me in his arms, and says to me. Oh, Edward, let 
him have it his own way, or he will ride the poor 
horse to death. lie will ruin the horse if you 
say anything more about it; let him have both; 
Oh, do let him have it his own way, or he will 
hill the horse, and then you will have neither 
horse nor money. So, when we wish to bring the 
government back (o its original design, to protect 
and secure the interests of freemen — ta place sla- 
very where the Constitution places it, the south 
flies into a rage, mounts the noble steed Consti- 
tution, and gallops off, singing, stick to the bar- 
gain, and our Whig and Democratic friends come, 
like my friend, and say, O, let tiiem have it their 
own way, or they will ride the horse to death — 
they will ruin the Constitution, Why, it is string- 
halted and spavined now. O, say no more to them, 
or it will be turned. But, sir, we cannot listen 
to these kind friends: we have too much stake in 
our country; we must have a new rider for this no- 
ble steed, or all will be lost, irrecoverably lost. 

But, sir, while the south got their heads out of 
the halter of paying tax for their negro represen- 
t-tion, how did they regard the rights of free la- 
bor? The tariff of 1816 did not only free the 
south from paying extra taxes, but from paying | 
equal taxes also. The coarse linens used for the 



clothing of slaves, the coarse cjotb called' '.neigco 
cloth, worn by slaves, and thq ca^ide; ^teuilL^is 
used for ov.ercoals or beds, as 1^6 slaves choose, 
were admitted at $5 on the $100 vvoi ;h ; while ihe 
linens, cloths and blankets used by free kborers, 
yea, the blankets used in northern poor houses, 
were made to pay from §20, to $aO on the $100 
worth. Thus the freeman of the north or south 
had 10 pjiy from four to six times as much duty on 
$100 wortli of clothing for himself as the slave 
holder had to pay for the same to clothe his 
slaves. Slinli we be told, sir, we have nothing to 
do with this? — that it is no concern of ours?" 
that the south have not only made us pay what 
they were to pay for their negro representation in 
Congress, l)ut from $4 to $(> to their one of the* 
balance of the expenses? Well, sir, this may be- 
told us; but we are not bound to believe it, and wo 
will not believe it. No, sir, I would not believe 
it if 1 could. But, sir, the tariff of '^16 was a 
southern measure, and these points were settled 
by it. Did slavery ther control the legislative de- 
partment of the government for its benefit and 
our disadvantage? Who can doubt, in the face of 
these facts? No, one, surely no one! 

But this will appear, if possible, still more evi- 
derit, from a further survey of this subject. In 
181G,when th'e tariff was established, the second 
United States Bank was chartered, with power to 
put into circulation over 100,000,000 dollars. 
This, with the aid of other banks, doubled the mo- 
ney of ihe country by 1824; and, as tho money 
increased, the price of property increased in the 
same ratio; so that, in these eight jfears, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing became double what it 
was in '16, and the tariff of that time was no 
longer a sufficient protection, and duties had to 
be increased. But what section favored this in- 
crease? The north had accommodated itself to 
the policy of the government, and at this time the 
air of the free states was darkened by the smoke 
of more than one thousand chimneys. The 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, who came to 
this country to carry on these manufactories, 
were like a good many others — they "did not like 
a negro, no how;" and settled in the free states, 
and there established these manulactories, and 
they became, to a great extent, sectional. The 
air of the south was not darkened with smoke, or 
at least not to much extent. There the sun shone 
as clear as ever: but not so in the free states. — 
Why, sir, we have not had one clear day in Pitts- 
burgh, where I live, for many years, and our 
brightest time-born hope is never to have anoth- 
er: our Jri^A<e5< prospect is a cloud of smoke. — 
The tariff which the south forced on the north 
had become water to the Yankee's mill, and by 
1824 the south began to demur to the increasing 
of the stream. But the nation's faith was pledged 
to protect home manufactures, and the tariff was 
raised. But on we went, making paper mojey, 
and in 1828 it had to be raised again, and also in 
1832. The increase of tlie money made tho in- 



■ CKfease. "of/ tii^s indispensable. Bui bcfove 
rfiis-tiflit ti\e?sbutfii became clamorous in their op- 
position to the tariff. Threats of disunion were 
piiblicly made, and to reconcile the south to their 
own course of policy, the tariff of 1832 admit- 
ted, free of duty, the negro cloUi, or the wool of 
wliicli it was made, for we manufactured it ai 
that lime, and the linen of which the slave's shirts 
and pants were made; and from 1832 to the pres- 
ent, a period of ten years, the slaveholders have 
paid no duty on anything consumed by slaves, ex- 
cept salt ; and Mr. Benton has spent as much time 
to have salt duties reduced, as cost the nation 
more than all collected from the negro's salt 
would amount to. But, sir, it was, it is loo much 
for the moral, the amiable christian slaveholder, to 
have to whip his lazy negroes until they are raw 
from neck to heels, and then have to pay duty on 
salt to salt them. It is too much, sir, for any liv- 
ing man to have to pay duty on salt to salt live 
meal; and we must excuse Mr. Benton. Now, 
sir, have the north nothing to do with this? Noth- 
ing to do with a policy which not only lets the 
slave power out of the burden of the compromise, 
butexonerates2.500,000 of southern laborers from 
any support of the gavernment, except the little 
duty on salt, and throws the whole burden on us? 

But I think I hear a Whig say all this was done 
by the Democratic party, for they were then in 
power; and for these sins against freedom and 
frco labor they ought to be put down; and you 
abolitionists ought to unite with ue* in the good 
tfork — the redemption of the country. Hold! 
are the Whigs clear in this matter? I trow not. 
The campaign of 1830, which beat all creation, 
and scared the coons, was gotten up for the spe- 
cial relief of the country ; and an extra session 
was called for this purpose, which resolved to en- 
tertain no business but what was recommended 
by the President for this very object. But wliat 
did that Whig Relief Congress do, for tho relief 
of our suffering country? Nothing, worse than 
nothing. The Relief Congress and the Relief 
President could not agree on measures for tha 
relief of the country, but tliey found no diSiculty 
in agreeing on a measure to favor slavery. The 
Compromise Bill was to take effect the first of 
July, 1842. This Bill charged twenty ^ler centum 
advalorcna on all foreign articles, without discrimi- 
nation ; and under its opsration , coarse wool and 
coarse linen would be Irfriffed 20 per centum, and 
the slaveholder wordd have to pay duty to the gov- 
cniment for the clothing of his slaves. 7'his must 
not be J end though the rogalur session would 
conriwsnce within v. few days of seven months be- 
fore the time ibis would lake place, the extra ses- 
sioiif the Relief Sessioitj found time to care for 
alavory, and paased a "bill of duties and ovaw- 
backs,'' by wh'.cb tlje coarse wool and linen are to 
he adtniited free of duty. So that, under the 
Compromise, t!se slavolioldws will havf^ t.o pay no 
tax fov their 2,500.000 laborers, exccr;t for salt. 
Now ought we to unito with the Whigs to put down 



ilie Deinocrais, or with liuth and righteousness; 
liberty and equal rights, and put them bodi down. 
Surely witii the lust : and this, tiy llieaid of the Pre- 
server of men, we will do. Yes, Sir, we will do it ; 
we will, I hear from different parts of the house'.! 

But I must call the attention of the convention 
to tho Compromise Act before I leave this part of 
the subject. When was this act passed, by whom 
was it passed, and what were its effects on the 
country, are all questions of the very first impor- 
tance. 

We have already called attention to the fact, 
that the south openly threatened disunion, if the 
high tariff was not given up: South Carolina called 
a convention, which passed resolutions instructing 
the Legislature of that state to secede, and orga- 
nize a separate government, if Congress should 
attempt to collect high duties in their ports; and 
this scare, crow has been kept in the fields until it 
will scare the crows no longer. Why, Sir, 
last winter an old Yankee crow lit on the head of 
this beauty, and cried croakf with the Haverhill 
petition, and every bone in its body was instant- 
ly broken, and every joint dislocated by the weight 
of this monstrous crow; and down it sunk, in ut- 
ter ruin, to plague the nation no more. We are 
done with this, Sir. Why, Sir, when a few old 
Quakers and others, from Haverhill, asked the 
south to do what they had been threatening to 
do for ten years, they were instantly alarmed, and 
Judge Underwood, of Kentucky, acknowledged 
that to dissolve the Union was to abolish slavery; 
for they could not keep their slaves any longer 
that the Union lasted. This we all said from the 
first; but we were not believed. I hope we will 
be nov;", when we are borne out by ihe slavehold- 
ers themselves. And, Sir, to show their regard for 
the Union they . had been threatening f.o destroy, 
they proposed to punish by severa ctnsure the 
venerable Ex-Prcdide.nt for presenting a petition, 
though he had given notice at the tiiue that he 
was opposed to the prayer. And ao istent were 
th&y on it, that he was put on his trial l>ofore the 
House. But that was a dear trial to them. Never 
did men get such a castigation. Poor Marshall/ 
he will nevei forget it! No, novefll But, Sir, 
it was a Q[lorious one to him, vvhose like we shall 
never see again. I have nlways been an admirer 
of Mr. Adams, of his unexampled talents, and 
jixcd virtues; but. Sir, I did not know the man. — 
His defence before the House exhibited the man. 
There we ree John Quincy Adams, the intellect- 
ual sun of this hemisphere, not in the dsssling 
glaro of noonday attitude, contracted into bright- 
ness which we cannot look upon ; but in ihe calm- 
ness of evening, where he shows out larger, mild- 
er, and ovcry way more glorious, as he liastea to 
set for ever from our sight. Si:y tUzi was a glo- 
rious day- ^ liity Tvhich isratlc kwo^n ia ihe n.'\tki»». 
the patriot of Qirlracy. All that I regrel is, i{iat 
the trial waa avrti^feu; that he was not purmittn/| 
to fiiiislihis defence- He ought not to have giv- 
en place for a motion to lie on tlic Jablc; Bkr 



owed lb Lis country, to freedom's holy cause, to 
humanity's dearest riglits, to have left ns a last and 
best legacy his whole defence. But, Sir, l»'s love 
of the country, of which he is the briglitet . orna- 
ment, is his excuse. He did it to save time, 
that the measure of his country's relief might be 
the sooner reached. 

This Com^jromise bill had Gen. Jackson for its 
faiher, and Mr. Clay for its mother ; a nonster birlh, 
y6u may be sure . Gen. Jackson had been elected 
in 1828, by the argurlionts, at least in part, of 
hickory poles and sticks — strange reasons; and 
now, sir, these hickory club logicians are inveigh- 
ing against the log cabin and coon ^kin campaign, 
and calling the Whigs fool^. But, sir, their folly 
tjonsisted in being greater fools than the others; 
^iid this well entitles them to this appe!lati6n.~ 
Tije campaign of '40 was nothing but an im- 
proved and enlarged edition of that of '38. I 
give the Whigs credit for beating their opponents 
with their own Weajjonl. They did, sir, arid they 
did it in style; arid the lyemocrats ought to nc- 
kripwledge it. fiut, sir, while this is all true, and 
somevvhat amuSing, another shing id true, but is 
free frqth alt ratiSlc, but that of sigiis and groans: 
these parlies have well nigh beaten the nation's 
brains out with their hickory club^ and buckeye 
canes. I hope we^ill have no more of them. 

Gen. Jackson was elected to reform tho extra- 
vagant minority administration of John Qtsincy 
Adams, which hr.d cost the nation $K^,€00,000. 
annually. This was too much for the dear peo- 
ple to bear. The politicians loved the dear peo- 
ple so much, that they could not rest day ornight, 
until relief was obtainj:^ for them. Yes, Sir, they 
love you very mueii-— they love one spot more than 
all the rest; yes, Sirj they love in spots. Tho 
spot they love most is the pocket. The General 
" w?B ijlected to reform this extravagance, and bring 
; ilie government back to Democratic simplicity; 
find after laboHng eight years at this praiseworthy 
object, without being able to effect it, Mr. Van 
Buren was selected to walk in the footsteps of his 
Illustrious Predecessor. While the General rul- 
ed, it was glory enough for Mr. Van Buren to 
serve under him; and when he would rule rio lon- 
ger, he then aspired to walk in hie footsteps. But, 
Sir, what was done in these twelve years of reform 
and retrenchment? Why, ^if,' the government 
was reformed from thirteen millions, ^tU the ;vay 
down to iweniij-scxien millions, and retrenched 
fourteen millions bigger ! Was not this a reforni 
and retrisnchmeat well worthy of poles ai^i cl-.iL^? 

But, Sir, wJien th? beautie.;:. af ihis refcrfoation 
liega.n.to appearj-tbe Wbigo^ere so charmed with 
It, lhat they raig^ the sliout of relbrm and re- 
treflcb»ai?nt, aad toey set aboat leforraing the js- 
' &?n>atloR m good e^swat, and sucn^-efde-u as we 
'^vespen, with tiiy pSweifur arguiiaeiiis oi cocri 
, ?fiMsj SfCs i will call tliem Ibo rrjor/uers re- 
^i^^^^ornied. And, Sir, wiicra have tlie new rcforraeis 
Why, Sir, Mr. Forward, our present 
5- f^J^y of tlie Treasury, estimates tho expe. ses 



of the government at tweMy-sncn . mitUohs 
nually yet. So, Sir, we have riot menddd the 
matter in this respect. . ■ ; . ; 

Now, Sir, we see how much theae pqlitijial re- 
formers and reformers reformed lovo the d^iir'^^Q- 
ple — they havis \o^QdL }u&{ fourte(in 'r^^^^ 
dollars annually out of your potket3|iqf]ir^ last 
five years. This is reforrii'ation viM'th a v6n^6apce. 
Did they not lovef , Can you dot^bt thfelf loye? 
their love of the spot called pocket? ; if fou Can, 
your bump of Credulity lioiisl be verV ' 

General Jackson ^vas also ele^i,.e1l',;as a''1tang' 
candidate \ he was iri faVbi' of d luidibioii's f^tiff, 
and Mr. Clay was the \ father of ti^c ' ^'rt)eii(j4n , 
the protecting system, When the General'lbecarne 
presidentjhe found it necessary, tb defiashi^i ju-' 
diciOus tariff, which was^ when defif^dj "^ 
for revenue, and. iiot for prdtettiori;"*^ tik&^^lx. 
Clay's bill took the very satirie grouriif: iJtnlddd nc 
discrimination in .favor of. our manufactures — ; 
t^'6nty per centum, ad Valorem^ ph, ' all irapdrted 
articles— on what we could ntiake, 'arid ^ 
could riot mako. This was an entire abao^oritiient 
of the protective ^yiieth, by its h6h;di'e(3 father, 
who had volunteered to give birth 'jb' General 
Jackson's awful couccptiori. And, tJiiy Ibill'vyas 
passed by the South — tlxe ten states south .bf jlCila- 
son and Dixon's line, leaving but MiboUti^'ga^^ 
but one Vote against this bill. ' Thek tferi states 
went for the Corapi'pri>'.se , with! the excb|i)tldri 6f a 
single vote. This answer^ the question' by whom 
was itpassed, and.settlesit too. , . '> 

The Ti3ie. This bill vyas passed' |ti IS^S,' 
when we had above four tirries as rnutjti rnbney 
as we had in 1816, when the South fercedf ' the 
tariff on the North, and when property Was four 
times the price it was then, and irianufacttlring 
carried on at the same increase of expensed, or 
nearly so. When tho tariff of ^AiViar-fW^id ^ 
by reason of the great increase of mpiiey, and tlie 
corresponding increased expense of tri^riufactur- 
ing, give sufficieat protection, this \^4s the time 
when the tariff was brdugl/t doWu tp diiitlthe 
South, ; ■ ' ■ ' 




notice 
tbin< 



facton^s, and the other empIovKOGt^ pjvilitr^^n- 
try. The number of persons, (^ 'pe^ ilfs' fast 




supiKirte-J Gy o?.ch vun ^ir.{A&s^di, ' ThV number 
• err.p'oycdTn mauurfaciofiek and .•.rade$^'^^I^45r 
— 000,613 of these are ia t.^ free'states, andf. 
W0,934 in the slave states, f l.!s;giv£3 3,3^^ 
to be suppnviott by those engag^ in. manufacto- 
ries and iradcS;' i:,??^^366 ot wTiora are itt the 
^■05 HSLtcs. Noft-^ sff, js it a sma:!^ hiatter, that 
an 'Diciest be pi-o-slrated on which' so 'many rriil- 
lions depend fbr bread? But, Sir, itccording to 
Mr. Saltonstall's report on mamifacturcs, during 
the present Congress, nearly or quite two huridrott 
miliiocs of doUais of capilul are invested iri iifesc 
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manufactures. Is it a small mutter that this vast 
aum should bo rendered dead to its owners, and 
unproductive to the nation? Must "lulhiby" be 
aung to the cross brat of oppression, to the tune of 
all this? But, be not frightened ; these are tender 
mercies coKipared to what remains io be tokl. 

The prostration of our manufactures did not 
only inm thousands of honest men and women out 
ijf employ, leaving their families to suffer ; (yea, 
men entered tho army and navy for bread, and 
some virtuous women were induced lo abandon 
thsroseives to prostitution for a crust; and all 
this Id this land of plenty ; the sufferings of the 
munufacturing districts cannot well be told;) but 
sept usj to foreign countries for the productions 
of ajt, and, by the lowering of the tariff, opened 
this country, and let in a deluge of the contents 
of the European workshops, so that in seven years 
from the passage of this Compromise, the balance 
of trade against this country was $199,000,000, 
jn loond numbers. This, Sir, was for merchan- 
dise, not for money to make internal improve- 
ments. Be this kept in mind. These goods 
were cheap, cheaper than we could make them, 
and all hands went to buying; and in 1837, some 
of them had to be paid for. But, how could this 
be done? Ingold and silver; our paper money, of 
which we had an abundance, would not pay one 
dollar. This money had to be taken to the banks, 
and converted into gold and silver, and then sent 
out of the country, to maintain the credit of our 
merchants abroad. These merchants had the 
means of getting any quantity of bank money, 
Like the great Gulf of Mexico, into which all our 
streams find a way, the money found a way to 
them, the great receivers; and they took it to the 
banks, and drew the gold and silver, to maintain 
their credit abroad ; and so heavy were these draws, 
litat in 1837, the Dry Dock Bank, in New York, 

bad but about J^IOOO in her vaults; and the other Lgladly Jakes in payrsGlIf, ahd 
fes?is3 iu that city were drained nearly as dry as I not pay, ihe p^ipor money of our banks would, and 
this dry 02s; ssd liiose frs Philadelphia, were not i no c-ucasion would feye existed toldraw she gold 
jS2ch more Sash. Whsn the sisscle in the Dry and siiver out of ihh 
Xk^ikBank was an drawn out to the above suiSj 
li codotsded it woul&eot do to bank with less spe- 
-de in its vaults, and closed, shut its doors, to keep 
wl^.ti'had; and as sooS ss the sound thereof 

heard, the other banks in that tily followed 
salL, -Ifl^; utjxt day, the mail brought the news 
to JPhiiadelphia, and cZsp, clap, went the banks 
ibere, and in less than two weeks the banks took 
&edapg all over the country, and every dollar of 

and silver they had was closed up in tljeir 
f&Uiis, and we, the people, had from three to four 
liundied rniiliona of irredeemable paper cui rcncy? 



of banking capital, or bank issues; both o." which 
I flatly deny. 

The United States Bank, and all the banks in 
the land, nevei had at any one lime fifty millions 
of dollars in specie in their vaults, and the friends 
of the bard money currency estimated but about 
eighty millions in the country. Our merchants 
owed abroad four times as much as all the vaults 
of the banks, United States Bank included, con- 
tained; iheirindebtedness would have drawn from 
the banks every dollar four times over; and the 
merchants were in a situation to get notes to draw 
with. Now, I ask, what would the United States 
Bank have done in such a case? Why, Sir, susr 
pended, like the rest. There was no alternative. 
It is perfectly ideal to talk of tho United Slates 
Bank maintaining the currency in this state of 
things. Why, Sir, this foreign indebtedness would 
have broken five United States Banks, such as 
that was. 

But the Democrats are no more fortunate in as- 
signing a cause than the whigs. The increase of 
bank issues which produced the spirit of specula- 
tion was not the cause. This spirit was rife from 
1825 to 1833, and money very plenty, though 
not so much so as from 1833 to 1837, but enough 
so to have some very perceivable effect. But the 
balance of trade did not overpower us in those 
years, simply because we had a tariff that shut it 
out, and kept our own manufactories in ope- 
ration. This is a plain case,, and proves that our 
Democratic friends are wholly at fault in their 



argument. 



Had the same extravagance been indulged in, 
we would not have been reduced to the same eiJi- 
barrassments, had our manufactories been kept in 
operation, and foreign goods shut out. We might 
have used as much, and been every way as piodi- 
gai, but our own grain and meal would have beea 

those could 



them. 



tns uSiiKs, anq mus nrosirate 
They would have retairiedihairsgeeieand 
their credit, and tfe cautina with which they were 
beginning to' be looked on, and the guards with 
which the authorities were beginning to surround 
themv promised to bring us through our banking 
folly with whole .bones, but pretty badly scratched. 

But, Sir, had not the balance of trade been 
against us, and an occasion thus given to draw off 
the precious metals, the specie would have in- 
creased. Emigrants were coming to the country, 
bringing quantities of it wiih them, and ere this 
ihnti we would have had at least millions of 




The i then, i iB^inre, has destroyed our currency ? Was 



¥?nig8 say n was csusea By 
on the Bank 
iHocrats say 



Gen. Jackson's war it the war on the Unit 



id Stat"'' 



Bank, or the spi- 

of \he United States, and the De- j rit of speculating over trading, or both toge- 
it was caused by the great increase ; rhert No, Sir.*^ What then? ^ It was the wair oa 
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Jiberly, on free labor. It is ibe vampire Slavery, 
which has beeia sucking the very heart's biood oi' 
the siation, by which we are brought to our very 
deplorable state of prostration ; yes, sir, and if we 
do not drive this insatiate monster away, it will 
cause our glory to fade in the morning, and our 
light to go out at noonday — the hope of a crush- 
ed and tyranised world to perish, in the failure of 
the last experiment of rational liberty. And shall 
we sleep any longer over this subject! 1 hope not. 

But, Sir, [ am not done with the elfects of the 
Compromise yet, nor is my country done with 
them. We, were engaged in a grand scheme of 
interna) inifirovements. We had borrowed money 
from European capitalists for the most part to fin- 
ish these works, and we depended on the tolls to 
pay a part, if not all the interest; these with taxes 
to pay in time interest and principal; but in a 
long time — for we could pay the principal when 
it became due by contracting another loan on 
longer Ifrae, and thus let the burden of our im- 
provements spread over many years, and bear 
lightly on the country. And though our improve- 
ments have in many instances been badly manag- 
ed, (this I freely admit,) the scheme was one of 
the grandest of the age, one for which posterity 
would load our memories witbjblessings. But, Sir, 
it has been crippL-d, its honey turned to gall. 
The derangement, of the currency, and our mer- 
cantile indebtedness abroad, have ruined credik 
the meicliants have not been able to maintain theTr 
credit abroad; specie could not be got to pay in- 
terest on borrowed money, and thus state credit 
has sunk also; and as a proof of tliis, American 
stocks have depreciated forty millions in the Lon- 
don market — and it is sai^ thai a pari of iard ] 
Ashfesfivn'a rniseJon is to isigotiafe forths bsnefii | 
of raSfrsiocksj in \9liich he is very largely inter- 1 
estedj (being none oiJicrtiss Alessndc? Barij'r , | 
tlje great Lor^Qu s?ock baSRerV) by getting the i 
general government to assume the stale debts, i 
But, Sjf. mirefgtlrt 15 goner we cannot apt monev 
iannisii these works, seme of which hundreds of 
thousands have been exnonded on, and thus arc 
n5rt. i3DRde, bul cannot be finished for want of 
funds, and fuLjs cannot be had for want of cred- 
it. This is the secret. Money at this time is 
offered on long time in London, at three per cent. 
Here we are offering from ten to twenti/, yea, 
twenty-fite, on short time, and cannot get ii. 
And why? We have no credit. And why no 
credit? Are the resources of this new and giant 
G^Histf J exhausted? No, but its credit has been 
imnio!3tedj5n:,iho dtar of oppression. And where • 
arevvS now? Paying^^t^xcs ^ior bor?0¥?ed money; 
which has lieen expended on half finished works 
— -woiks v»hich will not be finished soon, if ever. 
Here is aijurden entailed on us, on our posleriiy, 
for which they will not bless us. And why this 
State of things? Is it because there is no mof , 
to be got to finish these projected works? 
No!! Had v^e credit, we could get money to 
iinish every mile of them, ar.d long (ime u» n^y 



it in; and should we not be ready to pay wheh 
the loans might becomo due, we could contract 
others, and thus extepd the time of payment; and 
the tolls would pay the interest, for then all the 
works would be productive. Those which are 
now finished are far less productive than they 
would be were all their tributaries finished. The 
increased production of those now iinish^d, and 
the proceeds of thosp yet to be completed, would 
raise revenue enough to pay the interest, and 
more than the interest. Add to this a light tax, 
and you have the means of paying interest and 
principal in a way that would not be felt, and 
would leave to those who would come after one 
of the best improved countries on which the sun 
shines, and these improvements a source of reve- 
nue too. But, Sir, this beautjful picture, so faint- 
ly sketched, has become defaced; the blood and ^ 
tears of the slave have changed . its glory into 
night. 

But the resolution says, that "slavery has cpn^t 
tinually, and in open defiance of the constituii^i^l 
extended its borders and strengthenediii^i^^!|j|;| 
ion." Yes, Sir, all this it has literaS^^^j 
The constitution no where gives to Ci;^^^|^| 
power to establish slavery. The aj^l^^^^W'' 
the 10th article of the cohstitut^^^^^S^is 
language : "The powers not de^^^^o the 
United States by this constitution^ ri6ip'i^hibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to tlie states re-- 
specti vely. or to the people," Now, Sir, I demand 
of the advocates of slavery, or its friends, to put 
their finger on the place in the constitution, where 
power is delegated to Congress to establish slav- 
ery, or where ibis povr'er is prohUsttedioTlibis^ii;^^^^ 
No such place can be foundj and, consequently. 
Cosgress has no power to eslabli.sh slavery. ^WKy. 
Sir, this is the ground taken by the South: ifeej 
muet our petitions at the door of CoRgr83Sj^ij4 
kick them awajj cdi tiis ground that Cosgress has 
no eontsoi of ilie subject of slavery — that slavery 
iiisiiiutton, over which Congress has no: 



coatrol. Be it «o- I? Congress has no power 
over the subject, how comes it that slavery exists 
in the District of Columbia, and in the Seyeti ne^ 
states, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Misslg» 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, ^hieh- 
hav2 all been admitted into the Onion siSee the 
constitution was adopted. And these statsawerB 
territories of the U. S,, and governed by Congress? 
and when slave territories, Congresriestablisiisa 
slavery in tbeaij as also In the:^^Hst of Colum- 
bia; iW when the '^cn niiies square was ceded, 
GDngr.'^=5^assed a law, niaking the laws of Maty- 
land and Virginia the laws of the District, until 
others siiould be made. Now, Sir, where did 
Congress get p^wer or authority to do all this? 
piini the lich valley of the Mississippi with sla- 
very? Mot in the conptitution, I answer, but in 
the overro'^ching of the slave power. I assert 
fearlessly, ihat slavery in the new states, and the 
districLig not only withotitaay sJMhority from ihst 
constiluiinn, but is uiiconsiiiutionai. 
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Butj Sir, why were the powers of ihe consti- 
fatioh, thus transcended? Why, Sir, to form a 
niar'|cet for ttie surplus slaves of the old states, and 
thereby ib increase the price of this kind of pro 
p^rtj?. ■ I CEin recollect when, in Virginia, my na- 
tive state, slaves sold for from $300 to $500; and 
theoj wlien they sold for from $1000 to $1500. 
T^ius, Sir, was the price of this kind of property 
increased, and the patriarchs of the domestic in- 
stitution enabled to sell their own sons for bond- 
men, and their own daughters for harlots, at the 
prices above noticed. For this, Sir, the powers 
of ttKy constitution were transcended; the charter 
of our' sacred liberties trampled in the dust, by 
the bioody feef of oppression. And what vsas 
the efl[ect of this? The great South West has be- 
come ihe land of the slave and the borne of the 
fearful. Instead of six slave states, we have thir- 
tieeh— twenty-six slaveholding Senators, instead 
of twelve. But this is not all, iior the worst 
iither. So soon as this policy increased the price 
^layes, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
|^i||^^^iroli(ia abandoned their Anti-Slavery So- 
".caine out for the perpetuity ofsiave- 
^ir, had not this unholy, unconslitu- 
"jeen pursued, before this day these 
staiij^^^^^^e been free, and we would have 
but t^^^^^^tes. South Carolina and Georgia, 
ihe statei^^S opposed giving Congress the pow- 
ei" to abolish slavery in the states. And we woatd 
have but four senators an^ 1'2 or IJj congressmen 



or advocate or advise the abolition of slavery, shall bq 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and, on convictioi; 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum of not less than fifty dol- 
lars, nor more than two hundred dolbrs, and suffer a terin 
of imprisonment of not less than six months, nor morq 
than three years, at the discretion of the jury. 

Now, Sir, what have we in thislavv? If a mem- 
ber of an anti-slavery society comes into the state 
of Virginia, and there maintains, by word or writ- 
ing, that slaves are not property, or ought not to 
be, or shall advise their freedom, he sliall be 
deemed guilty of a high tnisdemeanor, and sub- 
jected to a fine of from 50 to $200, and imprlsr 
on men t of from six months to three years. Fined 
and imprisoned for what? For doing what Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and all the worthies of the revo- 
lution viid — advising the abolitipn of slavery. 

The Press. — IIovv much better has this fiired? 
We may print what we please, if slavery do not 
pull down the press, and throw itintp the riyer. — r, 
The Philanthropist cant«ll something about the. . 
liberty the press enjoys; yes, sir, my distinguish^ 
ed friend. Dr. Bailey, wlio sits before me, can t^ll. 
a tale on this subject. But, sir, what says iiie-- 
law just noticed? 

"3. And he it further enacied'—Tha.t if my person 
shall hereafter write, print, or cause to be written or prmt-- 
ed, any book, pamphlet, or other writini;,.TCith^.^i;?o£ 
advising, en {iciug, or persuading persons ot cpior. wi|a- 
in this Oommonwealth, to make ins«i?e«Uon or reDd. 
or denying the riglit of masters to property » ^feir ^ffP^^ 
Uif^ulcai ing tiie duty of resi!Sanife"^^i3u<iH^-Is5«:^f^^ 
j sfeaU, \vith intent to aid the purposes afoBesaid-of £UcS: 



ftSmO^ states. And 'what Wiwatj these nave j — j^; pamphlet, or other wiitii^ knowingiy cirfiuiafe^r, 

-rTftiip this ^ur- ! x.^..^^, to iiivf;ircuhttetl> cmy Huch ho£&, paJiiphict, or e^vjr 
-slavery -writing, such person shall, if us'ave- or o&er colored pe?, 
soil, be punished rtbh stripes not eSceediiig ilurty-nms. 
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been 'amongjo many? Now. Sir,'after this sur 
vej^f mcis, &n any one iloubt, thai Hafrslavery 
been cohfijicd to i is ancient limits, it wo^ild fiayej 
as set fbrtb in tliejresoiutipnj perished there ; and 
ilwij:^ Open defim^'qi' th(iJcansUi^t\<in, It ha; 
fex^L SOJitiQUalTy extending jts bordera, 
si&fglhofimg Us domis^^^ Surely nnl. 
' . The resolisiion takes the ffoari'S, that slavery 
fhis nullified j\nd set st nought all the constitu- 
tjonal. guiifaRtius of our most sacred rights." 
This is true — true to the letter. Tlie liberty of 
sjpeech and the press, the right ofpetition, and tlie 
f^ee eJvereise of religion, are the chief of tijcse sa- 
<;re4 rights; and which of these have not been clo- 
ven down by the slave power? Are we free to 
speak our Riinds on the subject of slavery, in the 
slave slatiss? Are free to do it here, in a free 
State, or in any of the free states? Sir, I will let 
the bloo^ of Lovejoy answer this question; and 
this answer may be corroborated by tlie numerous 
mobs of the free state?, the lynching of Dios- 
ser, and the tarring and feathering of Kendall, in 
the slave states. Sir, slavery claims to toll "ihc 
Ohio farmer beside his plow, wliat he shail'say, 
and when, and how." But permit me to rend 
part of an act passed by the Virginia Icgisliit'ure, 
{nl83G: .-^-t- 

1. Be it awded b^/ ihe Getieral ^^enwly — That any 
jrncmber of an alxjliuon or anli-slave/y society, or agcnt.of 
an abolitioii oi ar»r<-rlf,*rcry society, who sb.uU come 

tita^ ihc tiTTivts- of s<>*x-s have no in-oivrty ii? tiK- i^-.r?*; 



ciid traiisportcd anu iksW beyond l^ie'limiis of the^Uc^KF 
Statoe, Glider the orders of the Executive of tliis Cohi- 
monwcslt^ 3fjd if A free white person, shall be deemed 
-;aiity of felon}', and, on con'.actiou thereof, be punished 
by imprisonment in the Penitentiary of this Oommon- 
wealth, for a terra not less than two years', nor more than' 
five years. ' 

"3. Be it further enacted — That if any postmaster, 
or deputy postmaster, within ^this Commonwealth, shall 
give notice to any Justice of the. Peace, that any book, 
pamphlet, or other writing, hatli been received at his of- 
fice through the medium of the raail, of the character 
and description mentioned in the section of this act im- 
mediately preceding, it shall be the duty ofsuch Justice 
of the Peace to inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and to have such books, pamphlets, or other wri- 
tings, burned in his presence; and if it shall appear to 
hiiT!, by satisfactpiy evidence, that the person to 'rtrhora 
the same is directed, subscnbed for the said book, jpam- 
phlet, or other writing, knowing its character and -tenden- 
cy, or agreed to receive it with an intent +0 circulate it, 
thereby to aid the purposes of tlie abolitionists, oir anti- 
slavery societies, the said Justice shall commit him or her 
to the jail of his county, to be dealt with according to 
law. And any - postmaster or deputy postniastsr know- 
in!?ly violating the provisions of this act shall forfeit and 
pay a sum not Ics« (lian fifty dollars, nor more th'aij two 
ImnJrcd" «!?iihE5:, to be recovered with costs, by action of, 
debt or information^ any couri of record in this Oom- 
montVealth, one moiety to the CcKnra<i»iwenl*]'A frtt the 
use of ^he literary fun«l, o»ji>r to the 'ijjforriiTDV, or. juiy. 
' ho,.'»Vin-K>r«i<;rtJw-.im«»-."- ' 

lih^rLv w'ii ;iie nrc?s wiih a ren- 
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geance. To print any tiling whicli denies the 
right of the master to property in the slave is a 
penitentiary offence. To print Mr. Wesley's 
Tract, or some of the writings of Mr. Jeffbrson, 
Virginia's gifted -and highly honored son, would 
give the printer a home in her state prison for 
from two to five years. J3ut, sir, this isnqtall: 
this law rnakes it the duly of Postmasters tq give 
notice to a Justice of the Peace, that papers, or 
other documents, not just to southern taste, have 
reached his office, thrpugh the medium of the 
mail; aii4 said Justice ishall proceed and burn 
said papers, or docunients. in the Poslmaaler?s_ 
presence; and-sliOHid ilio Postniaster vcliver any 
such documents, he shall be fined from ^'50 tp 
$200. And any person subscribing for such par 
pers, or rGGeiving them from the post office,. shall 
be housed in the penitentiary, from two to five 
years.. T-liUS. sir, while, wo are at liberty to print 
and fiead through the n^ail, i. e. if the pro-slavery 
jriobs do not pull dowri our presses, or Lovejoy 
usj ihe Yirginia Jiiaiice is authorized and requir- 
ed to burn whatlwe. prist, JThe 
l«j fined for deliverlhg the rpail, ziiid citizens pen- 
jteniiariffd for receiving its conlenis. I'his is the 
liberty of the press which slavery has left us. 

The Right J)p PirrrrioN. — Do we enjoy tliis 
r^t? Let the history of the past few years speak 
--^fel theAlsf Tliik ■ " - 
tEls has reference 
h^Ej^g^reSce id slavery 

will state fjpK jwse. The southern states of S 
CaroUnaand Akbarna* havj^^ 

rest -sjQ.i^'jt in jsii c5^^^^ wliy vvms in- j iiie cases of ^r* A^ajpsgnn r4!'^:QlddipgSj;i 

10 . their f^jftsnroin the free states, and there keep 
thein until the vessel is ready to clear: then the 
f)w1t|ers or captains are required to pay jail fees, 
and take lliem from the state. These laws are 
very oppressive on those engaged in the coast i;ig 
trade.. They find it to their advantage to employ 
colored ^eafpenj they stand the southern climate 
better than white onesj and these colored men 
are citi^ieng of the free states, and entitled, by 
the constitution of the United States, to all the 
privilegep pf citizens of the several states. But 
the owners of vessels are subjected by these laws 
to expiense and inconvenience. Their hands are 
taken from tft'em, and they must hire slaves to un- 
load and load their ships, and then pay jail fees to 
get their ni^ii to manage the vessel on her home- 
bound voyagei One, 1tlP,NPRED and FiFTjr of 

tliese shippers petitiofied the present Whig Con- j 4. Sec. 2. The meaning is, we ar^ cftizensi, nol 
gress for redress of grievances, and the petition of states only, but of a common, country; and 



tice; anH, } confess, I feelj as an American, like 
biting niy lips with shame, at (he very thought o( 
giving utterance to it. A Yankee, sir, cam^.iin- 
to one of these ports; and, be it known to you,^ 
sir, a Yankee is hard to beat. An English ^lip. 
was lying in port at the sarne time; the Yankee, 
shipped his colored seam«n on board ijie British, 
ship for safe keepipfr. fiid there they were safe, 
Sir, because it would not do to. put one of John, 
Bull's seamen ip jail : John's bullidogs wpujc^, 
break the jail down, sir, and this they well knew. 

Now, sir, what has become of the fig^t pf peli-v 
tipn'^ Gone! gonei but, J hope not Tpreveri But, 
sir, vvhat is our flag? have oiir ovvij jpilizena to fly 
for protection^ to the f|ag of a fo.reinn .nati;Qn, and' 
that, too, in our own cojiinierce, and it^ our own 
ports? Publish it not in Vienna, let it not be 
known iq St. Petersburgh, that fraedofft^^fla^jis. 
no longer a piuiecUon to tho qqfis of the her6es«f 
'76, even in the ports of their c^wn acd tlieir fatbers- 
country. Sir, my soul is deeply humblfd . withT 
iJiis^what shall I call !t| OhI iksi iiJiad no nam|i^ 
Twill^iyc-Uoiie. t am aa Aajerwanl3^T^^'5]5i: 
country ; 1 feel, yeSi §ir, 1 feel deeply,1R}r^7M^ 
red honor. Is there a paan here, w^^^ifs^^dai^^ 
of American blood in his veins/ who does not 
fe^l, and who will not come,apd cpmc ^ii;pas^ lo, 
freedona'-s rescu^i Sir, t will nev«x^isl^i^^ 




fhat slavery has put a "gag in lljie piouthof ou?-, 
TT>nrpaejnt?d5ves-'V This is also truet Witness, 



present Congress. Why, sir, qur representatTves 
have been insultingly told that they vfOjii)^. go, 
south they would be hung. Ar^ freeinenyrepfe- 
sentatiyes to be tol^ in freedom's hall, that Ibejr, 
would be hung I Can this be endured t But, tfley] 
are not only insulted, but one from your. ^Ty^^ 
state, one of whoni Ohio may welt boast,, jias 
censured — virtually expelled vvjthout a trial. 1 
must stop soon, sir, or my American Irj^^h 
will reach boiling heat. ^ 

But, sir, the resolution says the sla.ye .states 
have denied the citizens of the free Sitates"the 
privileges and immunities secured to them by the. 
constitution." This is true— true to, the letter. 
What are those privileges? The citizeii? of .each, 
state shall .laave the same privileges anc^ imtpuni- 
ties as citizens of the several stales. See Art. 



gress 

was met at the door of the House, and told, you 
cannot enter here; you have reference to slavery, 
and ibis House will hear nothing against it. — 
Now, sir, are our own seamen imprisoned in our 
owp ports; takenfrom underourownflagtoasiink- 
Ingjail, and our petitions denied a hearing? His- 
forv BRctvcrs Y«!t. .jis liol (his tvo much? But 1 
li^vc »ot'»id_ali;.c:ic;<.adc';3 wortliy ofsiicajyi ts'> 

* LouMana has since passed a similar Jaw. 



our right of citizenship extends to, .all parts of 
that country ; giving all the samp rights. and.pro- 
tectionjin the pursuit of our vocations, \vbich are 
secured to the persons v/ho li ve in the sixties where 
we may be. But do we qnjoy these iigHteT yan 
we go to slave states with"' ine safety .tliat slave- 
holders can ^np here?. No, sir; l}>cre, lire now, 
tve. are j.cfornjeB,, . rolls raakiu^ K'Uo ho htipg iip. 
I in public .bouses of the soulh, - ror .Ihe^'piujfo^ uf 
I finding; out A»>ti-3laveiy rhen, w,hen <hcy/gu, 
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there. These rolls coDtain the names of ^irominent 
abolitionists, that when oneof these men may hap- 

fen to stop at one of these houses, and register 
is name at the bar, he may be known and lynch- 
ed. And I am informed that a biped, (I have more 
respect for my race than to say man,) called 
Curtiss — (my respect for names iuakes me regret 
that he has any name; that the alphabet of my 
mother tongue should be disgvaced in forming a 
name for sucha being,)-=liasoflfered his service to 
help to make out these rol Is. This is too bad.-- 
For aught i know, they have my name-i-doubtless 
ihey have Judge King's, hanging in tlieir public 
placiBS.i; but if they have, it may hang, for I will 
never go there to unhang it--no, sir, never. 

Now, sir, have not the just expectations of our 
fathers been frustrated by the aggressions of the 
slave power? Has not that povyer nullified and set 
at nought all the constitutional guaranties of our 
it»osf s9cred rights? Bisappointed iiope, with feel- 
. ings wbitlh csnuot be uttered, but as it can, an- 
aWcTS, yes, XEs. Yes, and unless the aggression 
b^sigidj iiberfy's death groans will answer yes. 
^f^e SUB ofieedom will be drowned in blood. 

I will give one case which will illustrate this 
point 1 — ^A. Mr. Hopkins, of this state, a portrait 
painTer;"wag induced to go south by a .'southern 
gentibmaji.lo'^^i;!^^ Mi. H. hid some 

fear& that his abolition principles might e.xpose 
hiai iQ danger; but was assured that if he said 
nothing on the subject, he would be as safe in ihe 
south as in Ohio. With these assurances Mr. 
H. went, and when he went said nothing on the 
subject. Wiien he had been there some rnon-hs, 
the gentlemen, at whose instance he went, whis- 
pered to some friend that Mr: II. was an aboli- 
tionist, but did not do it to injure him; this friend 
told it to another, and the thing soon became 
kncwn among the patriarchs, and the first thing 
Mr. H. knew, Judge Lynch served a process on 
him to leave the state in three hours; and it took 
alt the influence of the gentleman who induced 
him tu go there, and the inn-keeper at the river, 
thiifeen miles distant, to keep him from being 
lynched. And I want it understood, that Mr. H. 
had not opened his mouth on the subject of slave- 
ry; he was driven away for the liberti/ of thought. 
Now, sir, I inquire, in view of this fact, what is 
American citizenship worth to a northern man 
at the south? Why, sir, it is not worth a pinch 
of snuff; an^ this, to me, is one of the poorcet 
things in creatipn, 

i will caJ? t^tlention fo Oiic in^rc phaze of this 
Bitbject. The Sjouth owes the north, at this l'<mf>, 
motif ihdn 200 millions pf dollars, for imported 
goods and honac manufactured articles. But 
how iire these debts >e be collected? Let an 
agent go to roake collections^ and it is ool^ ne- 
*»e8sary to raise the tepoi;t that he is an abohjioa- 
isf, and Judge Lynch wrl! have Hfh ctul of the 
Bl&i6mihree hourS; of buried in it in a little longer, 
ar x^ote jprobably denied the right of sepulture. 
KoWj «»fr, luving ful.'y catabtished, as I tiiink, 



the doctrines set fbrtli in the resolution, I will 
call the attention of the convention to the means 
by which these things have been brought about. 

The free states have a majority of fbrty-two in 
the Lower House of Congress, and the same ma- 
jority of votes for President and Vice President; 
so that the north or free stales can make the Pre- 
sident, control the veto power, and the casting 
vo'.e in the Senate; from which it is plain, that 
the free states have the power to protect them- 
selves against the aggressions of slavery. But 
how has it happened, that they have been so mis- 
led ! Hiive they no regard to their own interiests? 
Do they only live for slavery? Sir, they have 
been blinded by slavery? There are not ri^any. 
politicians at the North? Though we have great 
learning and talents, we have but few politicians. 
Our great men are bir.dened with the drudgery of 
.<!ome business or jirofession, which is such a tax 
on their time, that they Iwk at politics, as they 
look at other great subjects in which they are in- 
terested; but they do not study this science; they 
have not lime; hence they are to a greiit degree 
ignorant of political crafts. Not so with the 
south. When a southern gontleman completes 
his education, and studies some profession, for 
themost part law, he scttias at his mansion, and 
gives his after life to the study of politics. He 
needs not to look over his slaves; another is hired 
to do this, and he has nothing to do, but to read 
political reviews, study the plans of national po- 
licy, and the history of government and legisla- 
tion. -The northern statesman has not time, ex- 
cept in a very few instances, to give his attention 
to the subject, and cannot be expected to have 
the same amount of knowledge, though the equal 
or superior of his southern brother in every other 
respect. 

But this is not all. The south, when they get 
a suitable man in Congress, keep him there for 
twenty or thirty years, by which means he be- 
comes familiar with the rules of order, and the 
routine of business. But not so with the north. 
We go for rotation in office; hence our delega- 
tion, for the most part, are green hands, some ve- 
ry green, and are for this reason, also, not prepar- 
ed to cope with their more experienced southern 
fellow members. 

But the chief cause is in this. We have had 
for a long time three great political parties; a sla- 
very party, c;; a party for slavery's interests, a 
! democritiCj and a whig party. But one is ready 
! to say, 1 did not know there were three parties; 
! \ ijinr.ohi there were but iw". Yes, nsd ia this 
i consists the mistake of the north.' Wx: have hum 
divided into two grcni ]>uliticul partte?, and have 
thought wo had Whigs ami Osmoenits in the 
south, who were with us in hftart; Hut this was 
and is a great rrJatake. The south has always 
been but one paily, '-hat a alavery:_party. 
But this parly has gnne^^y a cognomei?: a part of 
it has been called VVhi^ tv >tr4?v*Br other nathe 
this party may have been cmlc^ Tor itha«i>a'i '^c^- 
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vera! since l ean recoIIecl,an(ithe 9ther I)eniocra- 
tic; but their division only exists in ngme: when 
they come to act, they always act together. Wit- 
ness the reduction of the tariffwhen Mr. Clay and 
General Jackson and all Jlie south went one way, 
Jjnd other instan,co3 might be given, but I forbear, 
{-l^ot so at the north: here these divisions are real, 
■ aiid the -sou tJ} tries (o keep the parties as fara- 
part as possible, fill them with parly hate and strife, 
and wiien they get us into "full wrangled strife," 
they cotne in, and propose to help one side whip 
the other, if the side they propose to make victo 
rious will (Jo something they waht done; but 
•they take care to, he served first. This, sir, is 
their policy, and a successful one it has Ijeen, too 
Nor do they care which side they unite with, or 
rather get to unite \yith ihem. Thus they keep 
thiB i^orthern laborers engaged in party strife, with 
their thumbs in each other's eyes up to the first 
joint, by which means they are as blind as bats to 
their. true, their own interest, and become ah"^ easy 
prey to the swuth.* 

We novv come to inquire how we, our country, 
and freedom, shall be rescued from this awful 
state of things?. This inquiry is soon answered: 



* On my way from the cionVention t heard the foIlow>- 
ing iact, which' is but one. illusrration of this position. 
The abolitionists in Muskingum Co., Ohio, were in the 
habi^<;, some; time since, of questioning the candidates 
brought out by the two great parties for office, in view of 
'casting then votes for such as were most favorable to hu- 
man rights. Gen. Godard and Mr. Chambers were the 
Whig candidates for the Legislature. The Whigs came 
to the abolitionists, and begged them not to ask these gen- 
tlemen any questions; because, if they did, Gen. Oi would 
come oa\ and answer them in such a way as to defeat his 
election and the Whig ticket; that he was favorable to 
Anti-Slaveiy, as was Mr. Chambers: this their answers 
would show, and for this they would be defeated; and as 
the abolitionists knew these things, they had better not ask 
the question, but vote for them, and they would be elect- 
ed. They complied vnth the wishes of their professed 
friends; and these gentlemen were elected, and went to 
the Legislature, and voted for the biack law~1he black- 
est law that ever disgraced the statute book of any civiHz- 
ed nation of our sinful earth; a lew which inflicts a fine 
of from $50 to $500 for giving a starving fellow creature 
8 piece of bread. 

But why was this strange thing done'? Gov. More- 
head, of Kentucky, was one of the delegates sent to pro- 
cure the passage of this law. — He was a Whig, and in- 
formed the Whigs, if a number of them did not vote for 
this law, the south would believe they were in league 
with the abolitionists, and if this idea got out, (and it 
would, if they did not vote for this law,) the Whigs could 
not elect their presidential candidate in 1840. But 
they would show, by voting for this nefarious law, that 
they had no connection with, or sympathy for abolition- 
then the south; at least Kentucky, wouKl go with 
Whifis, and their eai-'lidates migh; be eiccte-i. — And 



free the general govei-nmeht from (he tonlrol of 
the slavtsocracy, and the work is done. We want 
no new organization of government:, the govern- 
ment we have is just the thing: the evil is not in 
the government, but in the usurpation of the slave 
power. Bring the government to the true prin- 
ciples of the Constitution; we want no morer— to 
the principles of the whiggery of '76, or the de- 
mocracy of gone by days, and the work is done. 

But, Sir, the principles of theoresent demo- 
cracy, or union whiggery, which is^Punion of ev- 
ery thing opposed to the past administration, will 
not do this. Here, Sir, I would like to .give . a 
definition of democracy, which will also Mlswef 
for the Whiggery of '76. Democracy has but 
one article in its creed. "Thp greatest andount 
of liberty to the greatest number of persons."— 
This, Sir, is true deniocracy, and this is anti- 
slavery. But, Sir, I am n,ot a patent democrat.— 
No, Sir. This thing is a sttjange mixture, of, I 
scarcely know what : the federalists of ray young 
days are carded all through the present demociiats^ 
or, more properly,. loco focos, until they are noth- 
ing but brindles/ and the whigs are like the Diftch 
woman's cow, speckled from white, and spedtleA 
from black; yes, Sir, speckled from even mors 
colors than these. We cannot depend on; .tbe^ 
brindled and speckled parties to s^ve the country^ 
No, Sir. They have brought us where we aire. 

I am aware that the whigs will try , to make vs 
believe that we may expect something from them^ 
and we ought to unite with them to put dpwa the 
locos; and this would be doing great good. ; But 
as an independent liberty party we can do noth- 
ing for them. We, will lose our votes-^throW 
them away; they are more friendly to us, and 
all this kind of thing. But, Sir, I want proof.— * 
The 21st Uule was passed last year by a majority 
of six; then Congress was loco foco. Thisyear^ 
when the whfgs have a majority of 41, if I mistake 
not, the same vote was passed by a majority of 
21. . This is the evidence they give us of being 
niore friendly. The admitting coarse wool and 
linen free, thus allowing the south to olotbe their 
slaves free of duty, is the evidence, of some of the 
evidences they giveof beingallied to the interests 
of slavery. I do not mention whigs because I 
have less confidence in them than in the locos, 
for I have none in either, not a particle, Sir } but 
because an effort is made to influence us to Ibok 
to them for some help; which will only keep back 
our country's redemption; and it may keep it off 
too long— of this I have some fear. The policy 
pursued by the locos is not likely to mislead. They 
kick us out of their ranks: some hste know this. 
The whigs try to keep us in, to let the slavehold- 



toi^?rc the intert*u of 4hfi soutlj, tic&i^, aod Mr. C. j ers kick US; th'B if, ihc migjity difference. We 
votca for this law. And I have no doubt but either of! have riolJ.jng to hopn from wither nfthsm iwrties. 



tfeew^entlemen would break it. 



Yes, i believe iut>y 




•^a^rfonafej. aiTtf-.oriJ^ ard it nhows clearly how »ho Ko'uth i 
' mpr*) rftana^thf political pi.ties. 



The cha.^e that we intend to bwakdovmihe 
Whig party is true; yes, sir^^it is true^and mori 
than this is true; we intend to break dowrilhe^f;©-: 
CO party too; and, by the aid of Irutjj aad truth's 
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Divine Author, we will do both; and as one must 
fail before the other, we are hot concerned whicli; 
our great curicern is to break down bofth as soon 
as possible, and restore the-governmcnt to the 
true principles of the consiitulion — adniintster 
!lie government for tlie benefit of freemen, not 
of despots. 

But we are met with, You are too weak to du 
any thing; you will lose your votes; yon are 
throwing them away; you cannot succeed. But, 
sir, we are ntft to be moved by such cries as these. 
We hear rndch about losing votes:. But, sir, 
canbothof the other parties succeed? Will neither 
of them lose votes? Are (he friends of liberty 
the only votefs who will lose iheif ^oies? It Would 
seem so. Siit, sir, the worst thing that carf hap- 
pen us ?s to be as well otf aflel- the election as 
one of ihfe other parties; for both cannot beat; 
and we iriay be better off than both,- for v?e may 
beat both. This I admit is riot probable this year; 
but it sooti ^ili be, not only |jrot)ablejbu( it soon 
will bei ddiie; 'otjcause we have adopted the mot- 
to of (lie old koman, "never give tip the com- 
mo^l^ealth*" and, .iistracled, torn, and crushed 
as is out beloved ct untry, v?e do not despair. The 
people are honest; they lovfe their cotintry; and 
when they ate brought to see its tfue interests, 
they will att for those interests; and they shall 
see them; ^e3,m,tMi/ shall;' and when thtey see 
therri, they will not be frightened by the crying of 
abolition ; that will then be theit watchword. 

Let us apply this mode of tea£foftiftg ^6 6ther 
iihdertakings. Here is a maTi going to fcaild a 
Hdiise; but he must lay the foundation ; aM j ust as 
be is ready to lay the first stone/up comesa neigh- 
' hotj who is building a house hard by, and has it 



nretly nearly up, rind says, ynu cannot succeed; ; 
you are too weak; you will not be able to put ths,r 
topstone'on fora longtime to comet and you arc^ 
unwise to lay one stone in the foundation until 
you can put on the top stone at the sarne time. ■-, 
Come and Iselp me- What would the v;isc buil^ ^ 
ersay? He would reply, I must lay the found^' 
tjon "before I caw build, and I must buiid before^ ii 
can put on the top stone; and besides all this, siS-j 
very is the corner stone of yoxireuiuce, and' thral 
must not be in any part of the lernpie of freedbm J 
and I must pull your building down to the veim 
foundation, to get this stone, to throw it away'. M 
would be very foolish to help you to build, seeing 
I have to pull down your building to the veryl 
foundation. .Tust so with us, sir; if we cannotl 
succeed this fall, we can lay the foundation— yes| 
we can do morcj we can build several rounds.— 4 
This will not lie lost labor. We tell our Whi J 
and LoCo-FooO friends, we can do nothing fora 
you : yofit have tsaHe the interests of the slavel 
holder the corner storfe of the house you are 
raisings and wo intend to pull it down to the' very 
foundation, and throw this stone out of the na- 
tiori,- and out of the world. But as we pull dbwE 
the pro-slavery partieSj we \*ill build up our liberl 
ty party with the materials thereof^ We have nq 
objection to any thing bul the foundation stone! 
arfd just as vie tear up the corner stpne, and casf 
it into the d?ad sea, we wiii briiigi the' top sionu 
of i'reedom's temple, singing, Liberty! Liberty '.2 
, Liberty tl! Lib'erty !"!! unto it.-, The chorus of* tbii 
delightful song shall be, Bahylo^fi, who, traded i% 
slaviis and seuls of men, is fallen, is falh-hS 
Babylon fallen ! May the God of all the earll 
hasten the day, and let all the ipd(>ple say Ameii 



